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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

JOHN  SPENCER   BASSETT 

In  June,  1808,  and  in  February,  1809,  at  places  in  Kentucky 
not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  apart,  were  born  the  two  oppos- 
ing leaders  of  the  sternest  conflict  this  country  has  had.  They 
were  alike  in  worldly  estate,  social  position,  and  the  capacity  f 
achieving  success,  and  their  careers  might  have  been  similar  in 
the  state  of  their  birth  ;  but  they  went  in  different  directions  to 
the  frontier,  and  in  opposite  spheres  became  famous  Americans. 
One  settled  in  Mississippi  and  became  a  planter,  a  defender  of 
slavery,  and  the  master  mind  of  the  advocates  of  secession. 
The  other  settled  in  Illinois,  became  a  typical  frontier  democrat, 
and  eventually  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  slave-holding  aris- 
tocracy. One  took  up  the  work  of  the  departed  Calhoun,  and 
going  a  step  beyond,  became  the  leader  of  the  militant  school  of 
State  Rights  ;  the  other,  succeeding  to  Webster's  ideal  of  union 
but  carrying  it  a  degree  farther,  became  the  leader  of  the  mili- 
tant school  of  nationalism.  And  when  the  two  sections  fought 
out  their  differences  in  the  civil  war,  the  man  from  Mississippi 
directed  the  conflict  on  one  side  and  the  man  from  Illinois  on 
the  other.  And  these  two  opposing  presidents  were  both  great 
Americans  ;  for  if  we  allow  courage,  sagacity,  magnanimity, 
and  endurance  to  the  victor,  we  must  allow  fortitude,  sacrifice, 
dignity,  and  the  power  of  command  to  the  vanquished.  Let  us 
then  be  impartial  and  recognize  that  it  was  a  splendid  gift  these 
two  Kentucky  mothers  made  to  striving  American  manhood 
between  the  planting  of  the  corn  in  1808  and  the  thawing  of  the 
winter's  snows  in  1809. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  greater  than  Jefferson  Davis. 
Equal  to  the  Southerner  in  the  best  Southern  qualities,  he  sur- 
passed him  in  some  other  essentials  of  greatness.  He  equaled 
him  in  courage,  in  persistence,  and  leadership  ;  he  surpassed 
him  in  wisdom,  gentleness,  and  in  his  attitude  toward  recon- 
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struction.  Lincoln  planned  well,  understood  the  situation  well, 
loved  well,  and  executed  well ;  Davis  understood  badly,  planned 
poorly,  undervalued  human  sympathy,  but  executed  well.  The 
balance  of  their  good  qualities  falls  on  the  side  of  the  North- 
erner. 

In  the  combat  to  which  destiny  reserved  the  two  men,  she 
provided  for  each  the  necessary  preliminary  training.  In  Miss- 
issippi Davis  found  an  open  door  for  success.  His  father  was  a 
poor  man  in  Kentucky,  began  life  poor  in  his  new  home,  and 
never  had  more  than  a  competence.  But  the  son  early  showed 
the  ability  to  master  his  difficulties,  found  a  way  to  put  himself 
through  college,  secured  an  appointment  to  West  Point,  retired 
from  the  army  to  the  life  of  a  planter,  entered  politics,  served 
with  distinction  as  a  colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War, 
was  elected  to  congress,  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
President  Pierce,  and  finally  became  a  distinguished  United 
States  senator.  In  all  positions  he  bore  himself  with  credit, 
and  in  1850,  ten  years  before  his  rival  was  a  national  figure,  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  leader  of  the  pro-slavery  school  of  states- 
men. It  was  a  normal  process  of  emergence  and  had  its  paral- 
lel in  the  experience  of  many  another  prominent  American. 

Lincoln's  triumph  over  difficulties  was  not  so  easy.  The 
democratic  society  of  the  Northwest  had  fewer  opportunities 
for  rapid  success.  Financial  prosperity  came  slowly,  a  college 
education  was  out  of  the  question,  and  all  the  political  achieve- 
ment that  could  be  attained  was  to  be  wrung  by  sheer  ability 
out  of  a  mass  of  striving  opponents  and  critical  constituents. 
Moreover,  nature  gave  him  an  awkward  figure  and  a  homely 
countenance  which  did  not  proclaim  the  popular  favorite.  Be- 
tween his  simple  boyhood  and  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  was  a  great  gulf  which  nothing  but  a  great  genius  could 
have  spanned. 

From  his  limited  school  attendance  he  got  merely  the  ability 
to  read  and  write,  the  tools  with  which  he  supplied  the  other 
features  of  an  education.  The  task  did  not  appal  him.  He 
became  a  self-taught  man  who  brought  credit  to  his  instructor. 
When  still  a  boy  he  had  read  every  book  he  could  find  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  In  the  backwoods  community  in  which 
he  lived  he  was  as  truly  the  marked  boy  as  if  he  had  been  the 
hero  of  the  grammar  school  in  a  more  enlightened  society.  The 
neighbors  were  proud  of  him  as  their  best  speller,  their  best 


penman,  and  their  most  widely  informed  inhabitant.  It  irri- 
tated him  to  find  a  subject  which  he  could  not  understand.  He 
taught  himself  surveying  in  six  weeks  and  law  within  two 
years,  and  by  the  standards  of  the  community  he  was  accounted 
proficient  in  each  branch  of  knowledge.  But  his  desire  to  learn 
never  left  him.  When  he  was  considered  the  best  lawyer  in 
Illinois  he  was  employed  to  defend  an  important  suit  in  Cincin- 
nati. He  mastered  the  case  and  went  to  its  trial,  to  find  that 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  a  more  distinguished  lawyer  from  Pittsburg, 
was  employed  to  argue  it.  He  was  indignant  at  the  treatment, 
but  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  the  superior  argument  of  his 
supplanter  :  "lam  going  home  to  study  law.  .  .  .  These 
college  trained  men,  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to 
study,  are  coming  West,  don't  you  see  ?  They  study  their  cases 
as  we  never  do.  They  have  got  as  far  as  Cincinnati  now.  They 
will  soon  be  in  Illinois.  I  am  going  home  to  study  law.  I  am 
as  good  as  any  of  them,  and  when  they  get  out  to  Illinois  I  will 
be  ready  for  them."  But  Lincoln  had  something  a  college  edu- 
cation may  not  give,  the  willingness  to  recognize  defects  and 
the  power  to  overcome  them. 

More  characteristic  still  was  Lincoln's  later  relations  with  the 
man  from  Pittsburg,  who  became  a  most  unreasonable  critic  of 
the  Chicago  nomination.  Stanton  was  disappointed  because  the 
nominee  seemed  uncouth,  awkward,  and  ignorant.  Du  Chaillu, 
he  said,  was  a  fool  to  go  to  Africa  to  find  the  "original  gorilla," 
when  he  might  have  got  an  excellent  specimen  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.  Lincoln  heard  enough  of  this  to  know  that  his  critic 
was  very  bitter,  and  he  was  human  enough  to  resent  it ;  but 
when  in  1862  he  wanted  a  secretary  of  war  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  name  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  whom  all  men  conceded  the  best 
possible  man  for  the  place.  It  seems  certain  that  the  college- 
bred  lawyer  from  Pittsburg  would  have  been  less  generous. 

Lincoln's  formative  period  lasted  till  he  was  forty-five ;  and 
then  came  his  emergence,  sudden  and  splendid.  He  needed  a 
great  cause  to  arouse  his  energies ;  and  up  to  this  age  no  such 
cause  appeared.  But  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
in  1854  brought  him  to  a  crisis.  At  that  time  he  was  without 
administrative,  and  almost  without  legislative,  experience  ;  he 
was  unknown  outside  of  Illinois  and  had  only  moderate  influ- 
ence inside  of  it.  Ten  years  later  he  was  guiding  the  nation 
through  its  greatest  crisis,  projecting  wise  and  effective  funda- 


mental  laws,  and  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  world.  Never  was  a  decade  more  fruitful  of 
achievement  in  one  human  life. 

The  most  important  phases  of  this  ten  years'  career  are  three  : 
his  opposition  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his  relation  to  the  civil 
war,  and  his  efforts  at  restoration  after  the  war  was  ended.  In 
each  he  appears  in  contrast  with  Davis,  who  is  now  fully  his 
opponent. 

The  first  came  through  the  attempt  to  force  slavery  into  the 
territories.  In  1850  Congress  made  a  compromise  on  the  slavery 
question,  Davis  and  the  extreme  pro-slavery  party  protesting 
against  the  arrangement.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun  joined 
in  the  agreement ;  for  they  were  old  men  and  loved  peace.  It 
was  the  last  important  act  of  their  lives.  Four  years  later  they 
were  dead,  and  younger  and  more  aggressive  men  had  their 
places.  Then  Davis  and  the  militant  Southerners  took  the  lead 
of  the  pro-slavery  forces.  The  key-note  of  their  program  was 
the  admission  of  slavery  to  the  territories.  To  demand  this 
violated  both  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Compromise  of 
1S50,  but  they  could  plead  that  they  did  not  consent  to  the  latter 
and  that  the  radical  Southerners  opposed  the  former  and  ever 
pronounced  it  unconstitutional.  For  six  years  their  aggression 
was  successful.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  and  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  were  their  most  striking  triumphs,  and  their  reckless 
attempt  to  secure  Kansas  for  a  slave  state  marks  the  beginning 
of  their  failure. 

The  two  leading  parties  of  the  day,  Democratic  and  Whig, 
had  wings  both  North  and  South.  Davis  spoke  for  the  Southern 
Democrats  almost  to  a  man,  and  this  strong  position  enabled 
him  to  break  the  fortunes  of  any  Northern  Democrat  who 
opposed  him.  By  this  means  he  made  it  worth  Douglas's  while 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  But  he  had 
a  still  further  advantage.  So  strong  was  pro-slavery  in  the 
South  that  no  Whig  congressman  from  that  section  dared 
oppose  his  contention  in  behalf  of  slavery.  Thus  it  happened 
that  on  his  favorite  subject  Davis  had  on  his  side  all  the  chief 
party  divisions  except  the  Northern  Whigs  and  a  small  part  of 
the  Northern  Democrats.  It  was  a  strong  combination  of 
forces  but  it  had  one  weakness  :  the  majority  of  Northern 
voters  were  opposed  to  slavery,  and  it  was  possible  that  Davis's 
aggression  would  bring  them  to  unite  in  a  new  party  on  this 


common  issue.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  happened.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  brought  the  Republican  party  to  its  birth,  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  gave  it  adolescence,  and  the  Kansas  strug- 
gle brought  it  to  maturity.  It  was  the  union  of  the  militant 
North  against  the  militant  South,  and  the  best  expression  of  its 
purpose  was  in  the  simple,  courageous,  and  dignified  words  of 
Lincoln,  spoken  in  1858  :  "  'A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand.'  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  union  to 
be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all 
the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction, 
or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as 
South."  This  sentiment  was  uttered  in  the  celebrated  conflict 
against  Douglas  and  went  far  and  wide.  "Do  you  realize," 
came  the  word  from  the  East,  "that  no  greater  speeches  have 
been  made  on  public  questions  in  the  history  of  our  country ; 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  profound,  his  logic  unan- 
swerable, his  style  inimitable  ?  "  Then  the  Illinois  Republicans 
concluded  that  they  had  "  presidential  timber"  in  their  political 
forest.  But  these  debates  did  more  than  make  Lincoln  a  presi- 
dential candidate  ;  they  embodied  the  best  refutation  of  the 
claim  that  slavery  had  a  right  to  enter  the  territories,  and  they 
divided  as  long  as  slavery  should  be  an  issue  the  Northern  and 
Southern  wings  of  the  Democratic  party.  Rarely  has  a  series 
of  speeches  given  so  sharp  a  turn  to  the  course  of  history. 

In  1858  the  situation  called  for  a  debater,  in  1861  it  demanded 
an  administrator.  The  new  President  must  decide  whether 
there  should  be  peace  with  disunion  or  war  for  the  union  ;  and 
the  new  President  was  Lincoln,  whose  only  administrative 
experience  was  obtained  as  a  backwoods  postmaster.  Yet  he 
met  the  crisis  so  splendidly  that  no  reasonable  critic  has  dared 
to  find  fault  with  his  conduct.  At  the  brink  of  war  the  North 
was  hesitating.  All  her  citizens  who  voted  against  Lincoln  and 
some  who  voted  for  him  were  opposed  to  war.  Her  business 
interests  were  calling  for  peace.  Even  Horace  Greeley,  prince 
of  abolitionists,  asked  that  the  seceding  states  be  allowed  to  go 
in  peace.     And  the  decision  was  left  to  Abraham  Lincoln.     So 
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far  as  we  know  his  inner  purpose,  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
waver.  He  would  retake  the  forts  in  the  seceding  states,  he 
would  preserve  the  union  as  of  old,  and  he  would  make  no  com- 
promise on  the  question  on  which  the  campaign  of  1860  was 
fought  and  won,  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories. 

With  this  rigidity  of  purpose  let  us  compare  the  attitude  of 
Seward,  next  to  Lincoln  the  most  prominent  Republican.  In  a 
speech  at  Rochester,  October  25,  1858,  which  was  four  months 
after  the  "  house  divided  "  speech,  Seward  said:  "Shall  I  tell 
you  what  this  collision  means  ?  They  who  think  that  it  is  acci- 
dental, unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or  fanatical  agita- 
tors, and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It 
is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  become  utterly  a  slave-holding  nation  or  entirely 
a  free-labor  nation.  Either  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  will  ultimately 
be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become 
marts  for  legitimate  enterprise  alone,  or  else  the  rye  fields  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be  surrendered  by 
their  farmers  to  slave-culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves, 
and  Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade 
in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men." 

This  utterance,  much  like  that  of  Lincoln  in  the  "house 
divided  "  speech,  differed  from  it  in  certain  essentials.  In  each 
there  is  the  same  sense  of  irreconcilable  conflict  between  free- 
dom and  slavery,  the  same  prevision  of  the  triumph  of  freedom, 
and  the  same  courageous  and  apparently  premature  declaration 
of  truth.  The  difference  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  speaker.  Lincoln 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  sympathy  for  the  situation  of  the  country, 
Seward  in  a  tone  of  vindictiveness  ;  Lincoln  spoke  primarily  of 
the  government,  the  union,  Seward  of  the  institution  of  slavery  ; 
Lincoln  was  concerned  with  the  continued  existence  of  the 
"house,"  Seward  with  the  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  Lincoln 
never  retracted  his  position,  Seward  in  the  face  of  the  crisis  of 
1S60-*61  was  willing  to  effect  a  compromise.  Lincoln's  convic- 
tion was  deep  and  as  abiding  as  his  splendid  and  simple  nature, 
Seward's  was  conditioned  by  an  emotional  temperament  whose 
evanescent  mood,  rising  to  temerity  in  one  crisis,  retreated  to 
opportunism  in  another.  When  we  remember  that  it  was,  as  it 
seems,  by  a  mere  accident  that  Lincoln  and  not  Seward  was  the 


Republican  candidate  in  1860,  we  see  how  it  nearly  happened 
that  a  President  was  chosen  who  would  have  yielded  to  the 
Southern  determination  to  divide  the  union. 

In  1860  the  popular  vote  was  4,758,000,  of  which  3,825,000 
were  cast  by  the  states  which  did  not  secede.  Lincoln  received 
1,864,000  votes,  which  was  2,892,000  less  than  the  combined  vote 
of  his  opponents  in  all  the  country  and  1,959,000  less  than  their 
combined  vote  in  the  non-seceding  states.  On  either  basis  the 
Republican  party  did  not  secure  a  majority  of  the  suffrages. 
The  November  crisis  was  hardly  on  the  country  before  men 
began  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  Republican  platform  was  not 
endorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  Lincoln  ought  to  abate 
some  of  its  rigidity.  When  the  argument  reached  him  he  met 
it  with  an  emphatic  negative.  The  election,  he  said,  had  been 
carried  in  a  constitutional  way  on  issues  fairly  stated  to  the 
people,  and  to  surrender  to  the  defeated  foe  before  assuming 
the  duties  of  office  would  be  the  end  of  the  Republican  party 
and  of  the  union.  Then  came  the  attempt  at  compromise. 
Senator  Crittenden  would  secure  peace  by  extending  the  old 
Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific.  This  fell  short  of  guaranteeing  all 
the  territories  to  freedom,  and  for  that  reason  Lincoln  opposed 
and  probably  defeated  it.  If  Davis  and  the  South  would  give 
up  all  they  had  fought  for  since  1854  he  was  willing  to  have 
peace  ;  otherwise  the  struggle  must  go  on.  There  were  many 
other  persons  than  Crittenden  who  were  striving  for  peace,  but 
their  plans  were  futile.  The  seceders  knew  their  minds  well. 
They  knew,  also,  that  they  must  secede  or  submit  to  the  gradual 
extinction  of  slavery.  Lincoln  alone  of  prominent  Northerners 
understood  the  problem  of  the  North  ;  he  realized  that  the  time 
was  come  when  the  nation  must  struggle  for,  or  shamelessly 
abandon,  its  own  integrity  ;  he  understood  better  than  most  of 
his  associates  how  much  in  earnest  were  the  men  of  the  South  ; 
and  he  knew  how  much  the  sentiment  of  the  North  could  be 
counted  on  to  rise  in  defence  of  the  union  when  once  it  was 
properly  summoned.  With  Seward,  secretary  of  state  and  the 
most  influential  Republican  in  the  country,  plotting  for  a  policy 
of  conciliation,  and  with  every  other  member  of  the  cabinet  but 
one  standing  for  the  same  policy,  Lincoln  nevertheless  remained 
firm  in  his  position.  The  crisis  was  not  of  his  making ;  let 
those  who  created  it  heal  it.  The  civil  war  was  Lincoln's  war, 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  preserved  the  union,  our  union  is 
Lincoln's  union.     • 
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There  came  a  time  when  others  were  willing  that  the  war 
should  be  called  Lincoln's,  notably  in  the  summer  of  1864.  It 
was  the  eve  of  a  national  election  and  the  country  was  anxiously 
concerned  about  the  cost  and  the  advantage  of  three  years  of 
war  to  which  they  had  been  called  to  contribute.  Every  avenue 
of  information  brought  evidence  that  they  were  profoundly 
dissatisfied.  Since  early  spring  two  armies  had  been  moving 
on  two  strategic  confederate  positions,  Richmond  and  Atlanta  ; 
in  each  there  had  been  severe  fighting  and  great  loss  of  life, 
and  in  neither  was  there  success.  The  war,  it  was  said,  was  a 
failure.  Lincoln's  failure.  The  Democratic  party,  rallying  its 
old-time  courage  and  pride,  demanded  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment which  brought  the  country  so  many  disasters.  The  Re- 
publican party  not  daring  to  change  leaders  lest  doing  so  be 
construed  as  a  confession  of  error,  nominated  the  present  leader 
with  many  misgivings.  Even  Lincoln  believed  that  the  load  of 
unpopularity  was  too  great  for  success  and  foretold  his  defeat. 
For  a  weary  month  his  sun  was  clouded,  and  then  came  the 
victory  at  Atlanta,  followed  by  another  on  Mobile  Bay.  Confi- 
dence returned  once  more  and  the  people  reelected  Lincoln.  It 
was  a  testing  time  in  which  the  courage  of  the  leader  did  not 
falter,  and  in  which  friend  and  foe  united  in  convincing  the 
country  that  the  war  was  Lincoln's ;  and  all  the  exultation  of 
the  later  victory  has  not  been  able  to  erase  the  fact  from  the 
popular  consciousness. 

The  next  great  phase  of  his  career  was  reconstruction.  It 
was  this  phase  that  revealed  Lincoln  to  the  South.  It  was  a 
tragic  moment  for  the  Southern  people  when  they  came  to  see 
that  the  man  whom  they,  following  their  leaders,  had  believed 
their  worst  enemy  and  oppressor,  was  in  fact  their  best  friend 
and  defender.  It  added  to  the  pathos  of  the  situation  that  they 
must  see  that  their  own  denunciation  had  fired  the  insane  brain 
which  concluded  that  he  would  do  the  South  a  service  who 
would  take  the  life  on  which  in  reality  depended  their  safest 
restoration  to  peace  and  happiness. 

Lincoln  was  a  Southern  man  with  Northern  principles.  It 
may  suggest  Southern  complacency  to  assert  that  many  of  his 
best  qualities  were  Southern  ;  but  Southerners  insist  that  his 
approachability,  his  ready  sympathy,  and  his  love  of  humor, 
are  qualities  which  are  oftenest  found  in  their  own  people. 
During  the  war  and  at  its  close  he  realized   the  Southerner's 
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standpoint  better  than  any  other  Republican.  In  his  first  public 
utterance  on  the  question  that  divided  the  two  sections  he  said — 
the  date  was  1854  :  "I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  Southern 
people.  They  are  just  what  we  would  be  in  their  situation.  If 
slavery  did  not  now  exist  among  them,  they  would  not  now 
introduce  it.  If  it  did  now  exist  among  us  we  should  not 
instantly  give  it  up.  .  .  .  When  the  Southern  people  tell  us 
they  are  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin  of  slavery  than  we 
are,  I  acknowledge  the  fact.  When  it  is  said  that  the  institu- 
tion exists,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  in  a  satis- 
factory way,  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  saying.  I 
surely  will  not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  should  not 
know  how  to  do  myself.  If  all  earthly  power  were  given  me,  I 
should  not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the  existing  institution." 
Here  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  slavery  question 
and  the  negro  question  are  two  distinct  problems  and  that  when 
the  first  is  solved  the  second  will  remain.  And  is  it  not  the 
view  to  which  reasonable  men  have  come  to-day  when  the 
passions  of  conflict  have  died  and  the  clear  light  of  history  has 
been  thrown  on  the  subject  ?  As  the  war  drew  to  its  close  the 
great  problem  of  restoration,  embracing  the  questions  of  the 
treatment  of  the  freed  men  and  the  treatment  of  the  former 
masters,  became  the  overshadowing  problem  of  all  our  states- 
men. And  here  again  Lincoln's  attitude  stands  out  in  contrast 
with  that  of  Davis,  the  defeated  leader  of  the  South. 

In  spite  of  certain  criticisms  from  his  own  people,  it  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  the  confederate  President  conducted  his  part 
of  the  civil  war  with  ability.  He  drew  out  the  last  resource 
of  his  people,  and  defeat  found  him  still  unconquered,  willing 
to  end  his  life  with  the  cause  committed  to  his  charge.  When 
all  was  over  he  refused  to  ask  for  the  pardon  that  would  restore 
him  to  the  citizenship  he  had  repudiated,  and  remained  until 
his  death  in  1889  unrepentant,  unreconstructed,  the  last  citizen 
of  the  confederacy.  There  was  much  of  fortitude  and  dignity 
in  this  isolation.  It  was  all  human  and  historic  but  less  than 
great.  It  was  a  day  of  distress,  and  what  the  South  wanted 
was  not  defiance  but  reconciliation.  His  words,  next  to  Lee's, 
would  have  been  most  powerful  in  softening  the  feelings  of 
those  who  trusted  him.  No  such  words  were  uttered,  and  in 
keeping  silent  he  lost  an  opportunity  to  do  the  greatest  deed  of 
his  life. 
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The  task  that  Davis  refused  was  taken  up  by  his  Northern 
opponent  with  zeal.  It  was  probably  the  most  congenial  work 
of  Lincoln's  life,  this  healing  of  the  wounds  of  war.  In  1863  he 
announced  a  program  of  restoration  so  liberal  to  the  seceding 
states  that  it  aroused  the  opposition  of  a  large  part  of  the  men 
who  supported  the  war.  The  point  of  difference  between  him 
and  them  was  suffrage  for  the  negro  ;  he  would  have  withheld 
it  from  all  but  the  most  capable,  they  from  none  but  the  crimi- 
nal. To-day  most  persons  feel  that  he  was  right  and  his 
opponents  wrong  ;  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  historian  of  the 
distant  future  will  accept  this  judgment.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  of  his  splendid  sj^mpathy  with  a  conquered  people  and 
of  his  broad  capacity  to  carry  in  his  heart  the  woes  of  those 
whom  he  had  regretfully  brought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  ruin. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  careers  of  Thadeus  Stevens  and  Charles 
Sumner,  his  typical  Republican  critics,  which  can  compare 
with  it. 

And  so  making  the  issue  out  of  which  came  the  war,  precipi- 
tating the  war  when  others  hesitated,  and  healing  its  wounds 
were  all  Lincoln's.  Did  ever  an  American  statesman  give  his 
hand  to  a  greater  task  ?  Washington  did  not  make  the  revolu- 
tion, he  merely  led  its  armies ;  he  did  not  make  the  constitu- 
tion, he  only  put  it  into  operation.  With  what  other  achieve- 
ments in  our  history  can  we  compare  the  labors  of  Lincoln  ? 

The  greatness  of  Lincoln  is  to  be  explained  by  nothing  but 
his  genius.  His  early  environment  will  not  account  for  him. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  influences  of  his  surroundings  must  have 
hindered  rather  than  helped  his  career.  In  his  formative  period 
he  heard  the  worst  speeches  in  America  ;  yet  his  matured  style 
of  oratory  was  more  Greek  than  any  other  American's.  The 
passion  of  Clay,  the  logic  of  Calhoun,  and  the  periods  of  Web- 
ster are  now  forgotten  by  the  average  American ;  but  the 
Gettysburg  speech  and  the  inaugural  addresses  are  read  in  every 
American  school.  His  English,  like  his  own  character,  was 
homely,  clear,  and  pure.  His  literary  style  was  extraordinary 
because  his  soul  was  extraordinary. 

The  same  is  true  of  his  statesmanship.  The  East  excelled  the 
West  in  enlightenment,  in  civic  ideals,  and  in  conservative 
politics  ;  and  Eastern  men  tried  long  to  solve  the  question  of 
slavery.  Seward,  Sumner,  Greeley,  and  Garrison  represent  the 
best  that  could  come  from  this  source.     Lincoln,  the  man  of  the 
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frontier,  solved  the  question  more  quickly  and  effectively  than 
either  of  the  others  had  dreamed  of  doing.  Environment,  per- 
haps, has  much  to  do  in  making  the  career  of  an  ordinary 
statesman,  but  great  characters  like  Lincoln's  are  the  gifts 
of  God. 

A  sense  of  humor  was  one  of  Lincoln's  most  notable  qualities. 
With  it  he  won  many  a  heart  and  broke  the  attack  of  many  an 
opponent.  It  was  a  part  of  his  originality  and  some  merely 
conventional  people  found  it  unpleasant.  They  took  it  as  the 
outcome  of  a  trivial  nature,  as,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  in 
some  men  of  less  continuous  purpose.  But  he  who  despises  a 
sense  of  humor  does  not  understand  the  human  heart.  He  who 
laughs  much  loves  much,  nor  must  we  think  that  a  man  has  no 
sorrow  in  his  life  because  he  does  not  choose  to  wear  it  in  his 
face.  Lincoln  ever  had  disappointments  and  burdens  which 
brought  fits  of  despondency.  Late  in  his  presidency  friends 
observed  that  periods  of  melancholy  came  more  frequently  after 
his  outbursts  of  mirth  ;  but  he  bore  difficulties  with  fortitude. 
It  is  a  man's  part  to  endure  and  wait  until  the  burden  is  lifted 
or  life  is  spent. 

In  Lincoln  there  was  an  element  of  erraticism  ;  he  was  not 
always  greatest.  Before  1854  his  attitude  toward  public  matters 
was  not  notable.  It  took  a  great  question  to  call  out  his  ener- 
gies, but  when  once  aroused  they  were  splendid.  The  same  is 
true  of  his  speeches  and  his  letters  ;  some  are  excellent  and 
some  are  commonplace.  His  first  speech  in  the  Douglas  debates 
is  loosely  constructed  and  shambling  in  thought ;  the  succeed- 
ing speeches  are  models  of  chaste  and  elevated  argumentation. 
Many  of  his  letters  are  thoroughly  inconsequential  in  expres- 
sion ;  others,  as  that  in  which  he  notified  Hooker  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  are  unexcelled  in 
clear,  chaste  and  effective  utterance.  It  was  characteristic  of 
him  to  do  ordinary  things  in  an  ordinary  manner  and  extraor- 
dinary things  in  an  heroic  manner. 

He  has  been  pronounced  the  first  typical  American,  but  the 
assertion  seems  hardly  correct.  He  was  greater  than  the  type. 
He  had,  undoubtedly,  many  genuine  American  traits,  but  so 
had  Andrew  Jackson,  Zachary  Taylor,  and  Andrew  Johnson  ; 
and  either  of  them  was,  probably,  nearer  the  type  than  Lincoln. 
Caesar  was  not  a  typical  Roman,  nor  Pericles  a  typical  Athenian, 
yet  each  had  about  him  much  that  was  characteristic  of  his 
country. 
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Great  lives  are  permanent  historical  features ;  they  last  longer 
than  battles  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  When  the  world 
is  as  far  from  the  nineteenth  century  as  we  are  to-day  from  the 
thirteenth  it  will  think  of  Lincoln  as  we  think  of  Stephen 
Langton  and  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  we  think  of 
Magna  Charta.  Indeed,  the  ancient  English  and  the  recent 
American  conflicts  have  much  in  common.  There  are  in  each 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  inequality,  the  same  cry  for 
nationality,  the  same  protest  against  a  technically  legal  but 
outworn  institution,  and  the  same  crucial  triumph  of  freedom. 
And  the  comparison- of  leaders  is  more  striking  still.  Each 
movement  is  a  passionate  and  rather  unorganized  struggle  until 
it  comes  under  the  control  of  a  clear,  calm,  gentle,  and  deter- 
mined intelligence.  The  English  barons  had  strong  arms  and 
stout  legs,  but  their  heads  were  only  baronial.  The  ideals  of 
Langton  compelled  their  respect  and  insured  their  victory.  In 
the  American  conflict  original  abolitionists,  anti-Nebraska  men, 
anti-Lecompton  men,  and  dissatisfied  Whigs  and  Democrats  all 
desired  to  check  the  advance  of  slavery,  but  they  lacked  organ- 
ized purpose.  Lincoln's  ideals  gave  them  unity  and  confidence, 
and  his  will  made  them  irresistible. 

More  than  this,  what  Langton  did  for  the  English  serfs  Lin- 
coln did  for  the  American  slaves.  Seven  centuries  after  Runny- 
mede  the  descendants  of  the  thirteenth  century  serfs  are  in 
high  authority  in  England  and  in  many  far  countries.  The 
progeny  of  baron  and  yeoman  unite  with  them  to  honor  the 
man  who  gave  them  their  share  of  the  national  liberty.  Seven 
centuries  hence  the  process  may  be  repeated  with  regard  to 
Lincoln.  A  great  and  powerful  group  of  dark  men,  descended 
from  those  from  whom  he  struck  the  bonds  of  slavery,  may 
unite  with  a  great  and  powerful  group  of  white  men,  descended 
from  those  from  whom  he  struck  the  bonds  of  social  inequality, 
to  remind  the  world  that  great  men  do  not  die,  and  to  illustrate 
the  blessings  of  that  union  which  Lincoln  preserved  when  it 
was  threatened  with  destruction. 
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